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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. IV 



BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 



AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

As these studies progress, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
the fundamental evils against which the prophet waged warfare are the same 
as those which hamper the progress of civilization and Christianity in the 
present time. Isaiah, a city man, passionate, enthusiastic, idealistic, is not 
too far removed from men of like type today to make the study of his life of 
great value to those who are struggling with like problems. 

This course is published in nine leaflets, issued on the 15th of each month 
from September, IQ15, to June, igi6. To all members of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature enrolling for the course, these leaflets are 
sent without charge. The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for postage. 
The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the University 
of Chicago. Leaders of classes will find suggestions for their special work in 
the Biblical World beginning with the October issue. 

STUDY IV 
ISAIAH AND THE PROBLEMS OF THE CITY 

We have seen that the earlier prophets, including Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, 
Amos, and Hosea, performed their work in the Northern Kingdom. From the 
days of Isaiah onward history and prophecy alike were confined to the South, for 
Samaria came to an end as a political power while Isaiah was in the full tide of 
his early career as a preacher. 

Isaiah was the most conspicuous and influential of the moral leaders of Israel. 
His ministry covered nearly half a century. His position in the society of Jeru- 
salem was assured, apparently, both by birth and by personal advantages. He 
was the possessor of great natural gifts as a speaker and had the sagacity of a 
statesman and student of public affairs. 

We are fortunate in having at hand the historical background of his career 
in the Second Book of Kings, for his long ministry covered a period of vital interest 
in the political experiences of Israel and Judah. Certain features are added by 
the narrative contained in Second Chronicles. 

The outstanding problem of Israel's political life during the ministry of Isaiah 
was the gradual advance of Assyria toward the west. In 740 B.C. the cities of 
Hamath and Arpad on the far northeastern frontier of Syria were taken. In 732 
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Damascus was conquered. In 721 Samaria fell. In 711 Ashdod and the Philis- 
tine confederacy were reduced, and in 701 Sennacherib reached the gates of Jeru- 
salem. It was this menace which Isaiah used so effectively in warning Judah of 
her sin and impending calamity. 

The Book of Isaiah is the most voluminous of the prophetic works, and for 
that reason stands at the head of the list. But there are excellent reasons for the 
belief that writings other than those of Isaiah have found their way into this 
volume, and find their best explanation in connection with other periods and 
activities than those of this prophet. For this reason, only those portions of the 
book which are generally recognized as Isaiah's are included in the present study. 

Furthermore, it is quite evident that even the authentic material of the book 
is not arranged in chronological order. For the purpose, then, of facilitating the 
work of the student, the various portions of the book which give clearest evidence 
of being the utterances of Isaiah are set in the order of their origin as nearly as 
that can be determined. Regarding other portions of the book, something will 
be said in the closing paragraphs of this study, and in later studies. 

The value of the Book of Isaiah lies not in its size, nor in the importance of 
the position of the prophet in the political and social life of his time. Rather is 
it found in the greatness of the ideas presented, and their significance for the age 
in which Isaiah lived, for the later centuries of his people, and for the history of 
ethics and religion throughout the world. 

Firstday. — §85. The call of Isaiah: Isa.6:i-i3; II Kings 15: 1-7; IlChron. 
chap. 26. Read Isa. 6:1-13 an d n °te the fact that it is quite clearly the record 
of the prophet's call to his ministry, and therefore the events of which it speaks 
must have occurred before he undertook any prophetic work. Now read II Kings 
IS : 1-7, which describes the reign of King Azariah, who died in 739 B.C. Compare 
this with II Chron., chap. 26, and notice that the same king is called Uzziah, as in 
Isa. 6:1. Also note the wealth and success of the king. What was his one mis- 
fortune ? What does the Chronicler say was the reason for it ? Notice the words 
of Isa. 6:9, 10 and consider whether it seems probable that God sent Isaiah really 
to harden the hearts of the people, or wished to prepare him for their indifference. 
Read Matt. 13: 14, 15 and John 12:40 and note the use made of this passage by 
Jesus and the Fourth Evangelist. Observe also that the chief elements of the 
vision were the holiness of Jehovah, and the certainty of impending danger for 
Judah. 

Second day. — §86. Dream and reality: Isa. 2:1-11; Mic. 4:1-3; II Kings 
15:32-38; chap. 16; II Chron., chap. 28. Read Isa. 2:1-11 and note that vs. 1 
is an editorial introduction, mentioning the father of Isaiah (not to be confused 
with Amos the prophet). Now read Mic. 4:1-3 and notice that it is identical 
with Isa. 2 : 2-4. As Micah was a contemporary of Isaiah he may have copied 
this passage, or both prophets may have borrowed the words of an earlier prophet. 
In any event, the passage presents an ideal picture of world-wide interest in 
Jerusalem and Jehovah which is very far from being realized, as the prophet shows 
in vss. 5-11. Observe in vss. 5-8 the results of the successful reign of Uzziah. 
What are the features of Jerusalem's life which Isaiah condemns most severely ? 
What does he predict as soon to happen? The entire section from 2:2 to 4:6 is 
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a sermon delivered by the prophet sometime during the early part of his ministry, 
probably in the reign of Jotham or in that of Ahaz. (Read II Kings 15:32-38 
and II Chron., chap. 27, for the story of the reign of Jotham, and II Kings, chap. 16, 
and II Chron., chap. 28, for the reign of Ahaz.) Of this sermon, the passage 
relating to the exalted mountain seems to be the text. 

Third day. — § 87. Judgments on nature and man: Isa. 2 : 1 2 — 3 : 1 5 ; a portion 
of the sermon noted yesterday. Read the text and the indictment of Judah 
given in vss. 2-1 1 ; the punishments which are to fall as a result are next recited. 
Note that in vss. 12-21 the threat is made that destruction is to come upon nature 
and the works in which men take pride. This "day of Jehovah," the time when 
he will judge his people for their sins, is soon to come. What will suffer most ? 
Now read 2:22 — 3:15 and note that the second object on which calamity is to 
fall is man. Who are to be taken away ? Who will be left to rule ? Note the 
features of this picture of anarchy, possibly a forecast or a description of the weak 
and irresolute reign of Ahaz, the son of Jotham. Do vss. 10, n sound like a 
weaker and later insertion? Note throughout these paragraphs that it is bad 
leadership which is bringing the nation to ruin. One is reminded of the stern 
rebukes of Amos and Hosea, caused by similar conditions in Samaria. 

Fourth day. — §88. The women and the future: Isa. 3:16 — 4:6. Read 
vss. 16, 17 and note the doom that in the earlier portion of the discourse was 
pronounced upon nature and works of man and upon men, as the supposed leaders 
of the state, is now spoken as about to fall upon the women of Judah, because of 
their pride and ostentation. Compare this passage with Amos 4 : 1-3 and observe 
that both prophets saw that the women of the age were responsible in no small 
degree for the social abuses and injustices which prevailed. Note the picture of a 
siege and the consequences in 3:24 — 4:1. Now read 4:2-6 and mark the total 
contrast in tone. This sermon in chaps. 2-4 illustrates Isaiah's constant emphasis 
upon four points: Judah has sinned; she is to suffer as a result of Assyrian 
invasion; a remnant is to be left, purified by the experience; and the future shall 
be glorious. 

Fifth day. — § 89. The unfruitful vineyard: Isa. 5 : 1-24. This section and 
the one that follows constitute apparently another sermon of the prophet's. The 
text is the "song of the vineyard" (see vss. 1, 2). Who is the owner of the vine- 
yard, and who are represented by the vineyard itself ? Read again the six " woes " 
of vss. 8-23 and note that monopoly, drunkenness, presumptuous and cynical per- 
versity, pride, and injustice are the bad fruits produced by this "vineyard" of 
Israel. Observe the graphic picture of the insatiable Sheol which is swallowing 
down the glory of the careless and proud nation. Compare these denunciations 
with those of Amos 6 : 1-6 regarding similar sins. Note also the power of Isaiah 
as a preacher of righteousness, as illustrated in this sermon. 

Sixth day. — §90. The stretched-out hand: Isa. 5:25, 26-30; 9:8 — 10:4. 
Read Isa. 5:25 and note that it seems to refer to a recent earthquake (cf. Amos 
1:1) as a sign of divine wrath; but further, note that other calamities are to be 
expected from God, for his anger is not yet appeased, and "his hand is stretched 
out still." Now read 9:8 — 10:4 and notice that four times the same refrain 
occurs in these verses, which fact seems to imply a dislocation of this section from 
its original place after 5:25. See how the prophet refers in vss. 8-12 to recent 
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disasters in the Northern Kingdom, which are not taken seriously by the people. 
Who were the Syrians and the Philistines ? A still more terrible danger approaches 
— Assyria. Note in g : 13 — 10 : 4 the denunciation of unfaithful leaders, the descrip- 
tion of anarchy and civil war as prevalent, and the social injustice that is rife — 
city problems which Isaiah strove to solve. Note the vivid character of the pas- 
sage, and the recurrence of the ominous refrain. Now read 5 : 26-30, and see that 
it describes the terrifying approach of the dreaded enemy that is to bring the 
merited punishment. 

Seventh day. — § 91. The prophet and the king: Isa. 7 : 1-9; II Kings 16: 1-20. 
Read Isa. 7:1,2 and note that Ahaz, son of Jotham, is king of Judah, and that he 
is in trouble because his two neighbors, Israel and Syria, are planning to make 
war upon him, probably to compel him to join with them against Assyria. Now 
read II Kings 16 : 1-9 for further information about this king and his difficulties with 
Pekah and Rezin. These events occurred about 735 or 734 B.C. Read vss. 3-9 
and mark the reference to Isaiah's son, Shear-jashub, a name which means "the 
remnant shall return," and seems to refer to the saving of a part of the people 
when the Assyrian disaster comes. Notice that apparently the king was trying to 
safeguard the water supply of Jerusalem in the event of his being attacked. The 
prophet tries to persuade him not to fear his two foes, for they are sure to fall soon 
before the advance of Assyria, while Judah may escape, protected as she is by her 
isolation and difficult approaches. Perhaps the sixty-five years is a later insertion, 
or a general prediction. In reality the two northern kingdoms fell much sooner. 
Isaiah feared that Ahaz might try to secure help from the Assyrian king, the very 
source from which all evils might be expected. Note the prophet's counsel of 
non-interference, and trust in God. If he had been heeded, this crisis might have 
been passed safely. But Ahaz was weak and wavering. Read II Kings 16 : 7-20 
for the account of what he actually did. 

Eighth day. — § 92. The sign of the child Immanuel: Isa. 7: 10-25; II Kings 
16:5-9. Read Isa. 7:10-12 and note that the prophet was evidently unsatisfied 
with the interview of vss. 1-9. Read II Kings 16: 5-9 and see that the king had 
no doubt already sent off his messengers with a present to Tiglath-Pileser, king of 
Assyria, asking for help. Would not this seem to have been an act of folly ? So 
Ahaz refused to commit himself and declined to ask a sign of Isaiah. Now read 
vss. 13-17 and see how in anger the prophet insists on giving the king a sign — 
the early birth of a child whose mother, a "young woman" (the word does not 
necessarily signify a virgin), in the distress brought on by the invasion of the 
land, shall name him Immanuel, " God be with us." Notice that the child is to 
be fed on famine fare, and that before he is beyond the age of childhood both the 
northern kings shall be swept away. Read vss. 18-25, four brief pictures of the 
invasion by Assyria and the distress that shall ensue. 

Ninth day. — § 93. The mighty river: Isa. 8:1-18. Read vss. 1-4 and note 
that in two different ways Isaiah illustrated the fact of the coming invasion by the 
Assyrians, first by writing on a signboard in a public place in Jerusalem the curious 
words which meant, "haste-booty; speed-prey," and secondly by giving that name 
to his second child. See how near the danger has come, for the child will be only 
two or three years old when Damascus and Samaria shall be plundered (vs. 4). 
How soon were these predictions realized ? Read vss. 5-8 and notice the prophet's 
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reference to the softly flowing waters that replenished the Pool of Siloam as the 
symbol of the divine help. Forgetting this, and thinking only of the present peril, 
the King invites the overflowing flood of Assyria, which shall cover the land of the 
child Immanuel, " God help us." Now read vss. 9, 10, with their references to the 
futility of any efforts against Jerusalem, for " God is with us." In vss. 11-15 the 
prophet refers to his difficulty in making the people understand his message, and 
in vss. 16-18, to his determination to turn from the unheeding crowd to the quiet 
circle of his disciples, to whom he will intrust the later interpretation of his 
message. 

Tenth day. — § 04. The Prince of Peace. Isa. 8:19 — 9:7. Read vss. 19-22 
and note the signs of popular relapse into spiritism and other magic arts in the time 
of distress, and the prophet's insistence that it will be in vain. See now the con- 
trast with this depression in the joy of deliverance which is soon to be realized (9:1). 
Notice the prophet's reference to the coming joy as if he were looking back upon 
the unhappy present from the glorious future. Probably tidings had just reached 
Jerusalem of ravages by the Assyrians in the north. In perfect confidence he 
predicts the happiness which shall follow the overthrow of the invader. Read vss. 
2-5 and observe that Isaiah is so confident of the future deliverance that he uses 
the past forms of speech to make it more emphatic. What are the two events 
which give most joy, as described in vs. 3 ? Now read vss. 6, 7 and note that a 
royal child is to be born who shall be the cause of victory and blessing to the 
nation. Like Tiglath-Pileser he shall be a wonderful counselor or planner; a 
mighty, or divine, hero; a distributor of spoil (literally a "father of spoil"); but, 
unlike the Assyrian, he shall be the Prince of Peace. Such was the confident 
expectation of the prophet. Were his words fulfilled ? 

Eleventh day. — § 95. Damascus and Israel: Isa. 17:1-11; II Kings 16:1-9. 
Read Isa. 17:1-3 and note that the words of this section were evidently written 
shortly before the fall of Damascus in 732 B.C., and that Ephraim, or Israel, is 
mentioned also as soon to suffer. Read in II Kings 16: 1-9 the reference to the 
capture of Damascus by Tiglath-Pileser in 732 B.C. Read now vss. 4-1 1 and see 
how the fate of Northern Isarel is made emphatic in these verses. Notice Isaiah's 
name for God in vs. 7. Would you connect that title with the vision of Isa., 
chap. 6 ? What is it that is bringing doom upon Israel ? 

Twelfth day. — § 96. The fate of Samaria: Isa. 28:1-13; II Kings 1 7 : 1-6, 24. 
Read the Isaiah passage and note that it is a description of the drunkenness and 
profligacy of Samaria in the period just before her fall in 721 B.C. Notice the 
references to Samaria's wealth and fertility; her ripeness for attack; the wilful- 
ness and debauchery of her leaders, and their impatience of prophetic instruction. 
Do you think their arrogant words in vs. 9 refer to Isaiah or to one of their own 
prophets, like Amos or Hosea ? They say they are weary of the prophet's monoto- 
nous reproofs; but they are destined to be taught by men of still harsher speech, 
the dreaded Assyrians. Read II Kings 17:1-6, 24 for the story of the fall of 
Samaria in 721 B.C. The words of the prophets had come true. The kingdom 
of Israel, founded by Jeroboam I in 937 B.C., thus came to an end. 

Thirteenth day. — § 97. The fall of Ashdod: Isa. 20:1-6; II Kings 18:1-8. 
Read the Isaiah passage, and note that it records Isaiah's earnest effort to prevent 
his king and his people from making an alliance with Egypt, the hereditary foe of 
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Assyria. Read II Kings 18 : 1-8 for the record of the first years of Hezekiah, who 
reigned from 715 to 686 B.C. Hezekiah had inherited the Assyrian vassalage from 
his father Ahaz. It was Egypt's policy to inspire revolt against her rival and 
alliance with herself on the part of smaller states, like Judah and Philistia. Note 
that, as a protest against such a policy, Isaiah went about for three years barefoot 
and half stripped (the garb of a captive), as a symbol of the fate which would 
befall Jerusalem if it should revolt from Assyria. Mark the fact that in the 
reign of Ahaz, Isaiah protested against the folly of asking Assyria for help. Now 
he insists that the alliance once made shall be kept. The reference to Ethopia 
and Egypt together is due to the fact that an Ethiopian line of rulers reigned in 
Egypt at the time. Look up the places mentioned, on the map. 

Fourteenth day. — §98. The stricken land: Isa. 1:1-17; II Kings 18:3. Read 
Isa. 1 : 1 and note that it is the editorial statement regarding the author and the 
time in which he wrought as prophet; compare the similar statement in 2:1. 
Read vss. 2-9 and notice that the country is in the throes of invasion and disaster. 
It seems probable that the situation is that of 701 B.C. when Sennacherib the 
Assyrian king devastated Judah (cf. II Kings 18: 13). What are the difficulties 
referred to by Isaiah, and what does he regard as the causes ? Now read vss. 10-1 7 
and see how strong are the prophet's words regarding the uselessness of ceremonial 
religious services, in which the people trusted to win the favor of God. Isaiah's 
message must have seemed heretical to a people so confident of their religious 
rectitude. Note especially the appeal to the people for genuine repentance, and 
the correction of social abuses which have lost them the divine favor and protec- 
tion. Is it probable that this tone of rebuke throughout the chapter was the 
cause of its being placed at the opening of the book ? Observe that the strictures 
upon the character of Jerusalem are the result of the prophet's deep love for the city. 

Fifteenth day. — §99. The redemption of Zion: Isa. 1:18-31. Read vss. 
19-20 and note that they are a part of the general indictment of Jerusalem for its 
careless indifference to God, which is the theme of chap. 1. Observe in vss. 21-23 
the severe arraignment of Jerusalem. What are the sins charged against the 
public leaders? Read vss. 24-31 and note that the prophet's thought advances 
to the days beyond the Assyrian terror, when discipline shall have done its work, 
and the remnant that is left shall be purified and blessed. The closing lines revert 
to the sinners and their destruction. Would it not seem that in a time of national 
humiliation like this, with an enemy like the Assyrians advancing from town to 
town toward the capital, the people would respond to the prophet's call to national 
repentance ? 

Sixteenth day. — § 100. The coming siege: Isa. 29:1-15. Read vss. 1-4 and 
notice that Isaiah predicts that as the year comes around, Ariel, i.e., Jerusalem, 
will be besieged and brought down into the dust. But in vss. 5-8 expression is 
given to his confidence that the Assyrian host shall be dispersed like chaff. 
Remember that Isaiah's four doctrines are: Jerusalem has sinned; she shall be 
punished by an Assyrian invasion; she shall not be destroyed, but a part of her 
people shall survive, and her enemies shall be driven away; afterward shall come 
the time of happiness and prosperity. Read vss. 9-15, keeping in mind Isaiah's 
love for Jerusalem, and his desire to save the city if possible. But what can be 
done with a people so lukewarm and indifferent ? No one seems to know what to 
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do; and meantime the danger is increasing. Isaiah saw that terrible trouble was 
ahead, but did not doubt that in some manner God would save his city. 

Seventeenth day. — § 101. The folly of relying on Egyptian aid: Isa. 30:1-17. 
Read the passage and remember that Egypt sought constantly to secure alliances 
with the states of Syria, and to incite them against Assyria. Now that the 
Assyrians were actually menacing Jerusalem there was a strong party in the city 
that insisted on seeking the promised aid of Egypt. Against this policy Isaiah 
used all his force of sarcasm and persuasion. Notice in vss. 1-5 the reference to 
the Hebrew princes at Egyptian cities as ambassadors, and in vss. 6 f., the picture 
of the long desert journey to Egypt, a country that Isaiah contemptuously calls 
the indolent, vain land. Notice that vs. 15 expresses Isaiah's policy of quietness 
and trust in God. 

Eighteenth day. — The downfall of the Assyrian: Isa. 30: 27-33. Read this fine 
passage and note the confidence with which the prophet speaks of the power of 
Jehovah, the return of prosperity to Jerusalem, and the tragic destruction of the 
Assyrian, for whom a place of burning is prepared from of old. 

Nineteenth day. — §102. Jehovah versus Egypt: Isa. 31:1-9. Read the pas- 
sage and notice that the theme is the same as in the previous section — the folly 
of trusting to the help of Egypt. Note, however, the prophet's confidence that 
in the approaching crisis Jehovah shall protect Jerusalem, and the Assyrian enemy 
shall be destroyed. 

Twentieth day. — §103. Just rule and happiness: Isa. 32:1-20 (3:16-4:1; 
Amos 4:1-3). Read the Isaiah passage and note that in vss. 1-8 there is the 
picture of righteous rulers and a happy people when things shall be called by their 
real names, and a deeper wisdom shall mark the conduct of men. This age is to 
follow the days of trouble. Read vss. 9-20, with their denunciation of women, 
recalling 3:16 — 4:1, and Amos 4:1-3. Days of deep humiliation are before 
them, but after chastisement has done its work there shall come the age of 
peace. 

Twenty-first day. — § 104. The Assyrian is the instrument of God: Isa. 10: 5-34. 
Read vss. 5-11 and note the fact that the prophet, speaking for God, says that 
Assyria is but the rod in the hands of Jehovah, though he does not know it. To 
him all cities are alike, but the divine purpose shall be accomplished. Read vss. 
12-19 an d see h° w God proposes to humble this proud destroyer as soon as he 
has finished the appointed work. In vss. 20-23 the "remnant" is spoken of, the 
survivors of the time of trial. This is a favorite idea of the prophet's of which 
his older son, Shear-jashub, was the living symbol. In vss. 24-27 the people are 
encouraged not to fear the Assyrian, who shall perish like Midian of old (see Judg. 
7 : 19-25). Read the striking passage in vss. 28-32, one of the most graphic in the 
book, descriptive of the approach of the Assyrian army to Jerusalem. But all 
in vain, for Jehovah shall frustrate his purpose, and his host shall be like a fallen 
forest. Consider the strength of Isaiah's confidence that permitted him to use 
such strong words with the enemy coming daily nearer. 

Twenty-second day. — §105. The glorious future: Isa. n :i — 12:6. Read 
these verses, which belong with the previous section, and mark the glowing words 
of the prophet regarding the age of peace which is to come. He seems to expect 
it, does he not, soon after the overthrow of the Assyrian foe ? The ideal ruler is 
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to be from the line of David, the "stock of Jesse." Note that the scattered 
Hebrews, probably the dispersed Israelites of Samaria, and all exiles from the 
land, are to be brought back. The nation is to be reunited and victorious over 
all of its neighbors. Then follows (12 : 1-6) the song of the happy nation. Was 
the hope here expressed ever realized? Can it ever be? In what manner are 
those words capable of realization ? Are the ideals expressed practicable for the 
world ? Have any of them come to application in civic and national affairs ? 

Twenty-third day. — §106. Smitten foes: ^.14:24-27; 17:12-14; 18:1-7. 
Read these fragments and note that they all refer to the impending fate of the 
Assyrian army, which, in some unknown but certain manner, is to be overthrown. 
Notice that in the last passage reference is made to an embassy from the Ethiopian 
rulers of Egypt, probably offering an alliance and assistance to Judah. Isaiah, 
in the name of God, declines all outside help and asserts that Jehovah is soon to 
make such an end of their invaders that it will take months for the beasts and 
birds of prey to devour them. This is the mark of his confidence in the protection 
of God. 

Twenty-fourth day. — § 107. The humbled city: Isa. 36: 1-22. Note that this 
and the following chapter are taken from II Kings, chaps. 18, 10. Read the 
account there. To all appearance Jerusalem had no hope of escape. The 
Assyrian, so long predicted by Isaiah, was actually at the doors. Note the 
contemptuous references to the help of Egypt, and the boastful offer of horses. 
Hezekiah had brought all this disaster upon himself by revolting against Assyria 
in the pride of his heart, and probably with the constant encouragement of the 
Egyptian party. Now things are at their very worst, and there is no help in sight. 

Twenty-fifth day. — §108. The great deliverance: ^.37:1-38. Read vss. 1-35 
and observe the calm behavior of Isaiah in the face of this terrible trouble, and his 
confident assurance that Jerusalem would be saved and the Assyrians dispersed. 
What do you think was the secret of Isaiah's confidence ? Did he feel that Jeru- 
salem was so necessary to the divine purpose that it was sure to be saved in some 
manner ? Read the outcome in vss. 36-38. While the Assyrian inscriptions say 
nothing of the destruction of their army, they imply failure by omitting any men- 
tion of the capture of Jerusalem. Thus Isaiah's recorded work ends in a glorious 
vindication of his lifelong predictions and his devotion to the city and to God. 

Twenty-sixth day. — The times of Isaiah: II Kings, chaps. 15-19. Read again 
these chapters, and recall the fact that Isaiah's ministry extended from the final 
year of Azariah (Uzziah) to the middle of the reign of Hezekiah, and perhaps 
farther. Of these kings the first was able and prosperous, and Jotham, his son, 
followed his policies and inherited his success. The third of them, Ahaz, reacted 
violently against the prophetic program and adopted heathen customs. Hezekiah 
re-established the religion of Jehovah on firm foundations, probably under the 
advice of Isaiah, and removed many of the provincial sanctuaries whose effects 
upon public life were evil. The leading external feature of the period was the 
gradual approach of Assyria, before which Damascus fell in 732 B.C. and Samaria 
ten years later. Ahaz submitted to Tiglath-Pileser and obligated Judah to pay 
a heavy tribute. Hezekiah, against the counsel of Isaiah, threw off this obliga- 
tion, and suffered the consequences in the disastrous invasion of Sennacherib, 
which, however, left Jerusalem intact. 



